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The Temple of Nature. 


THE green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine ; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 


The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer ; 
The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 


The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air, 

The music of its starry march, 
The chorus of a prayer. 


So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 

And ali her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 


J. G. WHITTIER. 


The Bible and the Children. 


HAVE already spoken on the general subject of ‘ Religion and 
the Children.’! I wish now to consider one special part of that 

great subject of religious study and teaching,—the study and teaching 
of the Bible. I suppose there are very few people who do not feel 
that it is a good thing to grow up acquainted with the Bible, and 
understanding it and loving it. For, though our ideas about it have 
changed, though we no longer feel it to be all of equal value, yet, 
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take it all in all, it still holds such a place, and deserves to hold it, as 
no other book in the world. Here is, as a simple fact, the food 
which through many centuries has nourished the strongest, noblest 
life of mankind. And it is good food still, only perhaps one might 
say that it wants a little more chewing than it used to get! 

There is the real difficulty. Formerly, when men thought of the 
Bible as, throughout, the very words of God, all that was necessary 
was to read it anywhere, right ahead, with only a little judicious 
shutting of the eyes at awkward places. But that is of no use now. 
‘Shutting of the eyes ’ as a way of getting round Bible difficulties is 
going out of fashion. The difficulties have to be faced. The Bible 
wants not merely reading, but studying. Only, at the same time, life 
has also been growing busier,—more cares, more pleasures, many 
more things to read; aud so, as a fact, Bible reading has a good deal 
slipped out of its old place in life. People do not read it to them- 
selves, as they used to do. ‘Somehow,’ they say, they ‘do not find 
it interesting.’ But, if they do not find it interesting, it is not likely 
they can make it interesting to their children. I believe many 
parents wish they could, but they are too honest and genuine to like 
their children to read it without any interest. And so, though there 
still remains a good deal of the old reverence for the Bible, it probably 
never, since the Reformation, was so little used. 

Now, this is a loss to life. Especially it is a loss at the root of 
life. The Bible is the embodiment of the best religion of the silent, 
far-off past; and life always suffers when its present is cut off from 
living connection with its roots inthe past. Life always suffers when 
it tries to live itself out in the strength merely of its own immediate 
surroundings and impulses. It is like a plant trying to live on what 
it can get through its leaves instead of through both leaves and root. 
We want the roots of our faith and piety deep down, where they grow 
from, in the ancient foundations of the world. This is no mere 
theoretical defect, but a very practical one. The greatest lack which 
I think I perceive in the moral and religious life of our modern 
liberalism is just this lack of base and root and solid steadfastness. 
There is plenty of vitality in it, but it is an unsteady, impulsive, un- 
reliable vitality. The new heart of this age is no heart of un- 
belief. It is quick to respond to a grand thought, to a live, spiritual 
impulse. A beautiful poem, a noble sentiment, a fine action, touches 
it to the quick. Let a real prophet speak, and his words find a ready 
echo. But we are so dependent on such impulses and surroundings 
of the hour. They are ever changing, and so is the religious life that 
rests on them. ‘To-day, a man feels ever so good, his faith a bright, 
happy reality. ‘To-morrow, he may be telling me that he ‘cannot see 
that religion amounts to much, anyhow.’ No! But it would not be 
so, if people kept in true wholesome fellowship with the piety of long 
past ages. Does not it stand to reason? The tree that has its roots 
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thirty-feet deep in the earth deposits of an older world, is brightened 
indeed by to-day’s rain and sunshine, but it does not depend upon 
them. And so the religious faith that has its roots down in those old 
Bible strata, the thought-deposits of the ancient world’s best religion, 
feels the quickening joy and help of to-day’s good impulses, but does 
not depend on them; it does not fade or fail, even if they are lacking 
or adverse. If you want to have this righteous, godly faith-element 
in life, if you want to have it rock-rooted, and if you want your 
children to grow up so, too, not only smart and quick and sym- 
pathetic, but with a strength and patience derived from well-springs 
of deep inner power,—I believe that what is most of all needed is a 
wholesome, hearty revival of Bible reading and Bible study. 

Perhaps this may sound strange to some, considering the rational 
views we hold about the Bible. Some may be inclined to think that 
my strong emphasis on Bible reading is a sort of relic of the old 
orthodox bibliolatry. But I never had any such feeling. I did not 
come from that side at all. From my childhood, I never was taught 
to think of the Bible as different from other books in its origin or 
essential character. I grew up accustomed to examine its ancient 
records, exactly as I would those of Herodotus or the Saxon Chronicle. 
I have looked on the Bible with perfect freedom all my life; and it 
has been so looking at it that the better I have known it, the more I 
have grown to value it and venerate it. I keep finding not less, but 
more divineness in those old-world records. I am more and more 
amazed, often awed, at the sublimity of its thoughts and words. I 
do not come any nearer regarding it as a cast-iron authority, but I 
feel a solemn weight and impressiveness, which is better. And I am 
persuaded that this is what men will come to, when they recover from 
the shock of losing their old ideas of its being a book of God’s very 
words. At first, they fancy that giving up those ideas means giving 
the Bible up. The Bible cannot be ‘given up’! You might as well 
talk of giving up the Great Pyramid or of rejecting the fifteenth 
century. The Bible, take what view you will of its authoritativeness, 
is one of the great, massive facts of the world’s development. 
Through twenty centuries of thinking and of acting, of tradition and 
of history, it was growing into what it is! There is something there © 
that demands a larger treatment than either attack or defence. 

Why, even for what it shows us of the ancient world, the Bible 
must hold its own. ‘The idea, now, when every buried city or old 
grass-grown mound is ransacked for any scrap of lettering, or even 
rusty weapon, or broken pot, or rudest image—anything that may 
give the slightest hint about man’s living and thinking in the far-off 
past,—to talk of giving up the book which preserves for us not broken 
hints, but very photographs of that old, old world! Why, if some 
archzologist, searching for relics of the old Greek life, should only 
come across some unknown parchments of traditions and histories 
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and poems and moralizings one-tenth as curious as the Bible, the 
world would go wild over them. Do you remember how Benjamin 
Franklin tried the experiment on the French philosophers, when 
atheism was the fashion of the Paris salons? They had been running 
down the Bible, ridiculing it, andproceeded to deny it even the 
merest literary merit; when, by and by, Franklin, pulling some old 
pages out of his pocket, asked their attention to a piece of ancient 
poetry that had been lately discovered. When he had read it, they 
were enthusiastic in their praises, and, crowding round, asked him 
eagerly what it was. He had been reading them the prayer of the 
prophet Habakkuk ! 

But it is not merely for its old-world life that the Bible is of such 
special value; it is because it gives us that part of the old world’s life 
which was most alive with religion,—religion rude, if you will, but 
ever growing toward the highest. The Bible shows us the ancient 
life of man, with the religion living and working in it. It is like 
looking into a beehive through a glass door, and seeing the whole 
thing going on. There are the men and women of the older world, 
such as roamed over the Syrian deserts or crowded on the borders of 
mighty Egypt, with, in their leaders at least, thoughts of God’s life 
and will, big with the religion of the future; and these, not as life’s 
vague background, but as life’s most potent operating forces. No 
criticism can affect this. It does not depend upon the books being 
inspired, but upon their being genuine antiques. Nay, criticism 
only brings out the deeper value. Those traditions of Genests which 
once men studied as the primeval world’s fossil fac/s are now seen to 
be really its fossil shough#s, so, still more valuable. Exodus, Fudges, 
the books of Samuel, tell us a story the groundwork of which is like 
that of other peoples, man migrating, man struggling, man fighting, 
man working, man _ legislating,—yes, but something more,—men 
doing all this with, in their leaders at least, a great visible awe of 
Deity. And it is that which it is so good to be in communication 
with. It is good to be in association to-day with any fellow-creature 
whose best life comes right out, who is not ashamed of his faith, not 
ashamed of prayer, not ashamed to refer to the will of God. Here 
in the Bible is the help ofa silent, changeless past, which touches us 
in the same kind of way. Across thirty tumultuous centuries, that 
Past reaches out its shadowy hand, and presses ours with the assur- 
ance of its faith. It lays on us the obligation of its great basal 
laws ; it puts its world-old songs of praise into our hearts; it looks 
into our eyes with the strong encouragement of its solid trust and 
hope; and so it witnesses to us, with a testimony which is echoed, 
though more faintly, from all earth’s ancient lands, what a strong and 
living and reliable thing is this religious element in man! 

Brooxe Herrorp, 
(To be continued). 
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Health Preservation. 
2. Food. 


if N considering the characters of living organisms in my last paper, 
it was stated that when a tissue or organ of the body works, the 
energy results from a splitting up of complex substances present in the 
tissue into substances less complex. The more important of these 
products of decomposition are water, carbon dioxide and urea. They 
are called waste products, and their retention in the body of the 
animal, and especially near the tissue in which they are produced, 
interferes with healthy action of the tissue. It was also stated that 
fresh substances must be introduced into the body to take the place 
of the portion of tissue which has been used up in this liberation of 
energy. Such fresh substances constitute what is called food. If 
fresh supplies are not introduced into the body in obedience to the 
guiding sensation of hunger, there will be a gradual loss of weight, 
owing to the combustion of bodily substance to obtain the energy 
necessary for maintaining the temperature of the body and to carry 
on the essential processes of breathing and circulation; life will 
continue until all reserve material has been used up, and death will 
result from inability to manufacture the heat necessary for life. 
Substances to nourish the body must be capable of replacing the 
worn-out portions, and of yielding one or other form of energy. We 
can obtain a knowledge of the substances which can do this by one 
of three methods : first, we can collect and analyse the waste products. 
They are as above stated chiefly water, a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen; carbon dioxide, a compound of carbon and oxygen; 
and urea, a compound of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen. 
If food were simply to build up tissue, it might be sufficient to intro- 
duce into the body fresh supplies of these four chemical elements. 
But as the food must consist of substances which by their union with 
oxygen shall yield energy, we must employ not the simple chemical 
elements, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, but substances in 
which these elements form complex compounds. Second, we can 
analyse the body ttself; make out the nature of the more important 
chemical compounds in the organs and tissues. The chemists tell 
us that the compounds can be arranged under five groups, which 
they call proximate principles. The five groups are water, inorganic 
salts, carbo-hydrates, hydro-carbons or fats, and proteids or albumi- 
nous substances. The salts include, salts of sodium, potassium, 
lime, and iron salts. The carbo-hydrates consist of bodies related to 
starch and sugar, and are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. The fats contain the same elements as the carbo-hydrates, 
but, in the former, the amount of carbon and hydrogen is greater 
in proportion to the oxygen. Proteids or albumins contain nitrogen 
in addition to the above-named elements, This method indicates 
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that, in order to nourish the body, substances used as food must 
contain representatives of the five groups of compounds, 772., 
water, salts, carbo-hydrates, fats and proteids. Third, we can 
analyse the various substances which man has, by expertence, Sound 
capable of supplying his needs. At first sight, we cannot help 
being impressed by the number and variety of the substances 
used by members of the various classes in this country, and still 
more impressed by the consideration of the substances employed 
by man in foreign lands. But when submitted to chemical tests, 
we find that the articles or combination of articles employed daily 
by different people, contain chemical compounds closely related to 
the five groups which exist in the body. 

The different. methods of investigation give practically the same 
result, v7z., that food must contain albuminous and fatty substances, 
carbo-hydrates, salts, and water. As stated above, fats and carbo- 
hydrates contain the same chemical elements, and from a chemical 
point of view it might seem possible for a person to live on albumen 
and a carbo-hydrate—or on albumen and fat, with the addition of 
salts and water—the former being represented by some vegetable 
diets, e.g., cereals and fruit, the latter by a strictly flesh diet. But 
experiment has determined that for good health and vigour, albumen 
and carbo-hydrates are insufficient; and experience has taught purely 
vegetarian races the advisability of adding milk, butter, and vegetable 
oils to the albumen and starchy foods. There is less difficulty in 
living upon a purely flesh diet, containing not only albumen and fat 
but also a small amount of sugar,—and as a matter of experience, 
many people are compelled to live, for a time, on the flesh diet alone, 
but they gladly avail themselves of carbo-hydrates whenever they have 
the chance. A diet of albumen and fat with salts and water is only 
possible with plenty of muscular exercise and an open air life; under 
ordinary conditions the diet must contain both fats and carbo-hydrates. 

The amount of these food-stuffs or proximate principles required 
daily vary, more especially according to the age, and amount of work 
to be done by the individual, and as no two individuals are exactly 
alike, no hard and_fast line can be drawn. But the amount has been 
estimated, first, by estimating the amount of urea and carbon dioxide 
excreted, and from this estimating the amount of nitrogen and carbon 
in the former, and the amount of carbon in the latter. It is found 
that each man separates from his body daily, three hundred grains 
of nitrogen and 4600 grains of carbon. Second, we can estimate 
the amount of nitrogen and carbon in proteids, fats and carbo- 
hydrates and the result is contained in the following table :— 

Grains of Nitrogen. Grains of Carbon. 
One ounce of dry proteid contains 233 


”» ” fat : — 330 
” * carbo-hydrate — 194 


i =. 
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To introduce, in the form of food, sufficient nitrogen and carbon, 
about four ounces of proteid, three ounces of fat, and fourteen ounces 
of carbo-hydrates would be required, and this, with the addition of 
one ounce of salts, and from three to four pints of water would be 
sufficient for an adult doing a moderate amount of work. And it is 
found that these quantities represent the amount of proximate 
principles present in the food used by strong, healthy men having 


_ entire freedom of choice as regards substances and quantity. Food 


containing these amounts constitute the diet of all people, such as 
soldiers, sailors, and inmates of workhouses, who are fed at the 
expense of the public. In the workhouses and prisons, the authorities 
give rather less than three ounces of fat, making up for this by giving 
more than fourteen ounces of carbo-hydrates: for fat is dearer than 
starchy food. Persons who have freedom as regards quantity 
usually consume about five ounces of fat and ten of carbo-hydrates. 
Persons engaged in work demanding severe muscular exertion 
require an increased amount of all the food-stuffs, more especially 
of the carbo-hydrates and fat. In early life, and until growth and 
development of the body is complete, a relatively increased quantity 
of proteids is required. This will be evident if it be remembered 
that human milk, which has been called a natural food, because 
it is capable of sustaining the life of children, contains in one hundred 
parts, three of proteids, three of fat, six of carbo-hydrate, and less 
than one of salts. The proteids, therefore, in relation to the others, 
occur in milk in the proportion of one to three, whereas in the diet 


for an adult the proportion is one to four and a half. 


A study of the composition of the more common articles of food 
shows that it is impossible by the use of any one article to introduce 
a sufficiency of the proximate principles into the body, without an 


’ excess of one or other, and to introduce an excess of any, results at 


least, in unproductive labour for the digestive organs, if not in the 
production of disease. Hence the necessity for employing a com- 
bination of articles, or a mzxed diet Such a combination can be 
made with articles derived from the animal kingdom, but with 
difficulty; or from the vegetable kingdom, with greater difficulty ; or 
from both kingdoms, with ease. 

Some years ago, debates were frequent as to which constituted 
the natural food of man. Was he originally and naturally a flesh or 
vegetable eating animal? A debate of interest to the curious and 
those anxious to trace our ancestors, but not of much importance in 
deciding as to present-day diet; for a study of diets used by different 
people shows that man is omnivorous— that he can live upon the food 
capable of nourishing any other animal, provided he be not restricted 
as to quantity, or as to means of cooking the food. ‘The important 
point regarding our food is, by a combination of substances, from 
either or both kingdoms, to obtain the proximate principles in proper 
proportions and in sufficient quantity to maintain bulk and strength. 
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A diet containing an excess of proteids and a sufficiency of the 
other food-stufts, will give increased work to the liver without being 
of service to the body. This may be the only result if the man has 
plenty of muscular work and lives much in the open air; but, under 
other conditions, imperfect oxidation of the proteid occurs in the 
body: the blood and tissues contain an excess of salts of uric acid, 
and gout is the result. 

It is much more common among poor people to find the diet 
employed deficient in proteids; for proteids in the form of flesh of 
animals, milk, eggs, etc., are costly. In such cases, the requisite 
amount is obtained at the expense of the proteids of the body itself, 
and loss of weight and strength, with tendency to rheumatism, results. 
Vegetarians have earned our gratitude by spreading far and wide the 
knowledge that in the seeds of wheat, rye, oats, barley, maize, and 
other cereals, proteids exist to the extent of from eight to twelve per 
cent., and in peas, beans, and lentils from twenty to twenty-four per . 
cent. Of the latter, which belong to the pulse group, lentils are the 
most nutritious and most easily cooked; but even haricot beans, with 
the addition of a little melted fat, can easily take the place of the 
much more costly butcher meat, and, diluted with starchy food, forms 
perhaps the cheapest and best diet for a labourer. It must be 
remembered, however, that chemical analysis avd digestibility decide 
_ the nutritive value of a substance,—not only how much proteid does 
the substance contain, but how much of that proteid is available. 
Chemically, there is no marked difference between arrowroot and 
sawdust, rye bread is more nutritious than wheaten bread, bread 
made with the whole wheat grain than white bread, but the amount 
of nutritive material available after digestion for the nutrition of our 
bodies is more in the case of arrowroot, wheaten bread, and white bread. 

Fresh meat and fresh vegetables contain certain organic salts, as° 
citrates, malates, lactates, usually grouped under the term fruit salts 
—absence of which from our food produces a condition of mal- 
nutrition called scurvy. How these salts act is not known. This 
disease was formerly very common among our soldiers and sailors 
and the cause is known. The addition of fresh meat, or fresh vege- 
tables—especially cress, cabbage, orange or lime juice—removed the 
disease. During the last few years eases of scurvy have occurred in 
increasing numbers and in unexpected quarters, namely in children 
and in children of rich people after the age of four months, but begin- 
ning usually at the age of nine months. None of the children were 
breast-fed. The great majority were being fed on what are called 
‘preserved foods,’—the greatest number of these were using infant 
foods prepared by the addition of water to certain powders, others on 
condensed milk, others on greatly diluted cow’s milk in later infanc 
The substitution of cow’s milk for the infant food, the addition Sf 
meat juice or gravy, of orange or grape juice, speedily removed the 
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dangerous symptoms. Scurvy is not so common among the children 
of poor people, because poor parents cannot afford to buy the pre- 
served or infant foods, and because when condensed milk is given in 
poor homes, the child is almost always having some of the mixed diet 
of the rest of the household. 

In addition to the proximate principles which we have been con- 
sidering, there are a number of substances of little or no nutritive 


- value, which are extensively employed and valued chiefly for the 


agreeable impressions they produce on our nerves of taste, or smell 
or nervous system generally. They have been called ‘accessory 
foods,’ and ‘means of enjoyment.’ Some act only as flavouring 
agents, exciting the secretion of the fluids necessary for digestion of 
the food. Others, as tea, coffee, cocoa, and alcohol, act on the 
nervous system, and because they have a marked power of removing 
feelings of fatigue, have been termed nerve-restorers. All of these 


- nerve restorers are capable of replacing a certain amount of the food- 


stuffs. If, for example, a person is consuming an insufficient amount 
of the food stuffs, and is losing weight in consequence, the addition 
of any of these beverages will lessen or prevent the loss in weight. 
The result is due to these agents lessening the ‘rapidity of tissue 
change, a result of great importance under certain conditions. Hence 
also, they lower the bodily temperature. 

Regarding the use of alcohol it can be said, without hesitation, 
that in health, and under perfectly natural conditions it is not neces- 
sary ; that-on a few people in any dose it acts as a poison; and that on 
all people, used in quantities exceeding one ounce of absolute alcohol 
in the day it produces disorder of organs of digestion and circulation, _ 
and acting on the brain, lessens the power of self-control which it 
should be our desire to keep unimpaired. And there is a danger 
attending the use of alcohol which does not to anything like the 
same extent, attend the use of other stimulants, vzz., the tendency to 
increase the dose, while the power of judgment and self-control is 
being impaired by its use. This brings about immoderate drinking 
with its hosts of evils. 

Nevertheless, there is no satisfactory evidence that the use of 
alcohol in amounts not exceeding one ounce of absolute alcohol (two 
‘of spirits) in the day, shortens life, and to the worried, anxious man 
of business this amount taken with food, when work is over, may be 
felt as a boon, if not a necessity. As Professor Gairdner has written, 
‘ Amid the wear and tear, the fag and worry, the disjointed and im- 
perfect machinery of human life, we believe that alcoholic drinks are 
at times a very necessary medicine, at times a very useful help, at 
times a very enjoyable and harmless luxury, and in none of these 


respects are we willing to disown them when honestly tested by 


experience and kept within bounds by reason and prudence.’ 
Joun Bartow, 
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Influence of Prayer on the Individual. 


16 

\ \ 7 HY should men pray? Ask the bird why it sings, and what 

it gains beyond a momentary gladness when it pours out its 
notes. It would be as unnatural for man to live without prayer as 
for the bird to refrain from indulging in its song in the sweet light 
and air of summer. It is the practice of the human race, in one 
form or another, for spiritual passion in sorrow or joy kindles in the 
heart. When help in weakness is needed for the bearing of some 
great burden of responsibility, or faith for the support of some high 
hope, men pray as naturally as the hill-side stream flows. Prayer is 
thus seen to be natural alike by its universality, and its persistence 
through the ages; it is the expression of the soul, just as speech 
is of the mind. As ‘God has put eternity into his heart,’ man 
cannot but bow his Head and bend his knee, while he asks that 
his sorrow may be consecrated, his suffering sanctified, and his soul 
lifted above selfishness and sordidness, while his temper is dis- 
ciplined and his reason enlightened. All earth is consecrated by 
prayer; it has not a valley from which strong cries have not gone up 
to God, not one of its hills but has had an altar on its summit, 
scarcely a sod exists that has not borne a kneeling form, send- 
ing forth a cry of praise or penitence. For the human mind 
cannot open to the light of knowledge, or be tuned to the music of 
life, but it must sing its hymn of thanks to Him who is the source of 
all good—so natural is prayer to man. 

Has God need of man’s prayers? Yes, if He has the heart of a 
Father. They will add nothing to his power, his wisdom, or the 
greatness of his love, no more than the child’s innocent prattle adds 
to the wealth and strength of its earthly father. But, O, how sweet 
it is to him, nevertheless, bestowing upon him a gladness nothing 
else can. Our higher human affections are the same that glow in the 
heart of God, so will the love of his children bring joy to Him. But 
this is Anthropomorphism, it may be said,—that is, making God like 
man; well, what of that if it represents a fact? But is it not rather 
Theomorphism? man being made in the image of God, as He is the 
Father, and it is spirit that gives form to body, not body to spirit. 
As Edmund Spenser says : - 

‘Of the soul, body form doth take, 

For soul is form and doth the body make,’ 
That the sincere, earnest prayer, then, rejoices the heart of God is 
not only a fact, but one recognized by the psalmists, prophets, and 


the saints of the past, and by the best, the wisest, and most pious 


men of the present. 
_ One of the most terrible evils in man’s moral life, the greatest 
hindrance to his spiritual growth, is egotism. When a man considers 
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himself of so much importance as to fancy that he is the centre 
round which all else ought to turn, that everyone should give way to 
him, as he is their superior, he is in great moral peril. He is blind 
to his own faults, and therefore he will make no effort to remove 
them. In short he has made his judgment blind. The miser knows 
that love of money, for its own sake, is a soul-degrading passion, and 
happily in some moment of moral excitement he may be induced to 
open his heart to some generous affection; the drunkard, in his 
animal excesses, may forget all the ties of nature, and fill with pain 
and sadness the lives of those he ought to love and cherish most 
tenderly, but, in some sober hour, the still, low voice of conscience 
may whisper terrible words to him, and holy fear drive him to redeem 
his manhood; the seducer may pursue his heartless career, reckless 
of the ruin he brings upon fair confiding ones, but it may be in some 
hour when passion is cool, conscience will awake and reveal to his 
horror-struck vision the monster he has made of himself, and so by 
divine dread be driven to the Refuge of sinful souls, where he will 
be aided to penitence and purity; but the egotist ever has the cloud 
of his self-conceit between his eyes and reality, while a false light 
shines on all he is and does, gloryifying him and his unto perfection. 
His conceit assures him that there has been no fault in his past life, 
for he is not like others. In the case of such an one awaking to his 
real state, prayer will be an agony, driving him nearly to madness, 
for the rending of stubborn conceit from the moral vision will need 
such an effort of the moral will that it will be as if limb after limb is 
being torn from his body. And yet such is the might of prayer, such 
the power of God’s spirit when acting on the spirit of man, that even 
the egotist may have the conceit taken out of him, and the sweet 
temper of piety put in its place. There is no sin, however foul, no 
fault, however enwrought in the life, but prayer may remove, and give 
wholeness to the soul. 

It is with prayer as it is with labour. That which men put heart 
and will into they do well, and with much less cost of energy than the 
half-hearted and unwilling have to give. Drudgery is wasteful of 
strength, as the lazy will has to be overcome as well as the task being 
done. Prayer is power; it strengthens the heart, and sends a stream 
of force through the nature, and so makes moral effort more success- 
ful. It has ever been thus, in the hour of trial man’s thoughts 
instinctively turn heavenward, seeking both a refuge from evil, and 
help to overcome it. In the storm, the sailor looks above the wild 
swirl of waters to Him who holds the ocean in his hand; the soldier 
prays that in battle he may escape from shot and shell, from sword 
slash and bayonet thrust; the poor man prays that his bitter poverty 
may be lessened that he may have his daily bread, and so have 
strength to do his work; the rich man prays that he may be able to . 

- keep true to his manhood, that the tender sensibilities of his soul be 
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not blunted. Yes, there are hours when man’s life would be an 
unbearable burden to him, had he not some sure resort where he 
could slip from under it now and then, and a Heart of measureless 
sympathy and love from whom he could obtain peace to his sin-tossed 
soul and care-torn mind. 

Again: note the heroic struggle of that weak woman with poverty 
and direful circumstances. The angel of God we call death took 
her husband from her side. Thus is she left alone with her children, 
to struggle with the world, and bring them up as best she may. 
While her husband was living she shrank from the world’s gaze, but 
now she looks boldly in its face, and week by week wins bread for 
her children, and gives them the teaching of a grand example. This 
change has been wrought by love, and is sustained by prayer. When 
her spirit flags, or her strength begins to fail under the strain of her 
great burden, she goes to the Father of all, and the light of hope is 
relit within her, and fresh faith lends energy and rest, and so is she 
enabled to do her duties. Thus is her life renewed from that 
exhaustless source, and she works on solaced and cheered by her 
devotion, her strength being spiritual and moral, far more than 
physical. 

One I know intimately, who, for more than half a score of years, 
has been physically helpless, and subject to constantly-recurring 
pain that all but wrings: the life out of him through the long hours of 
day, and the longer sleepless nights, who if he could not have put 
himself in contact by prayer with the loving heart of God, would 
long since have given way to despair, but cheered and upheld by One 
who never fails him who trusts, he lives a far from unhappy life. 
This sufferer once had an intimate friend, a man of wealth, and one 
very generous to all good causes, who found one morning among his 
letters the proof that, through the folly of a relative, he had lost all 
that he had in the world; in the later hours of that day he went to 
his friend in order to show his sympathy, and found him not at all 
cast down, but quite cheery. What was the secret of this? All but 
stunned, and in despair, he had shut himself up in his own private 
room for three or four hours, and there cast his burden of irritation 
against his relative and his despondent heart on God, and he was 
renewed in spirit, and made strong to bear and do. He died without 
regaining his old position, but the relative who had been the means 
of his ruin in his old age shared his home with him. Such is the 
influence, the power of prayer, alike over will and passion, heart and 
hope, for it makes the divine will supreme, it eases the pain of loss 
and disappointment, and knits up, like sleep, ‘the ravelled sleave of 
care,’ and enables a man to forgive and forget the injuries done him 
When the battle of Edge Hill was about to be fought, Ashley pra ed, 

**Thou knowest, O God, that I am to be very busy to-day; if I pee 
Thee, do Thou not forget me’; and so certain was he that he was in 
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the Lord’s keeping that he did a brave man’s duty that day. For 
prayer eases the weight of responsibility, not by detracting from its 
pressure on the conscience, but by enabling a man to give all his 
energies to duty, leaving consequences with God. Luther’s great 
and wonderful saying, ‘ We tell our Lord God plainly that if He will 
have his church, He must look after it Himself; we cannot sustain it, 
and if we could we should become the proudest asses under heaven,’ 
though coarse in its texture, sets forth the principle that is the 
source of great deeds, for man is responsible for duty, not for 
consequences. 


i 


The influence of prayer is first on man’s moral nature, and 
through that on all the rest of his faculties. He is distinguished 
from other creatures more by his moral and spiritual nature than by 
his physical organization and special shape or form. Instinct now 
and then may seem to act like reason, but the conscience of the 
animal is simply a union of fear and of favours received. No com- 
munity of beasts have ever been known to meet for social worship, or 
to pay devotion to the supreme moral perfection of the universe. As 
distinct from the animal, man may be described as a religious being, 
or as one who prays. He has a unique nature, spiritual in its sub- 
stance, which makes him a member of the eternal world without 
separating him from the earthly one. Whether or not there is an ab- 
solutely perfect being who hears and answers prayer, even the Atheist 
cannot deny that there is delight in the exercise of faculty. And 
what broadens sentiment into universal sympathy, purifies and exalts 
affection, and helps to make devotion to all that is good a lasting 
‘power in the soul, also tends to make man’s joy the more abiding. 
The truest pleasure is not where the laughter and the song are 
loudest, for these are only fleéting delights, and belong to the 
shallows, not the depths of man’s nature. There must, then, be 
some purpose to serve in that which most distinguishes him from 
other creatures of earth, and, on the principle of analogy, should be 
set down as more noble, and therefore more divine, than aught he 
shares in common with them. 

If, then, when the impulse of prayer is yielded to, some good 
results therefrom,—some softening of the hardness that sets man 
against man, some lifting of the aims of life to a higher level, some 
purifying of the animal passions,—we find what is its influence 
morally. There is no element of being, no power given ‘to fust in 
him unused,’ and he is the truest man who turns his faculties to the 
best uses. It is his power of thought that distinguishes man from the 
lower animals—his ability to grasp the past and make use of its 
lessons, to look into the future and prepare to meet its demands, 
to trace the course of causative law, and the working of the activities 
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of mind in the movements of the physical world, to look into his 
own mind, to read his thought—its nature and tendency—and so 
to give it guidance as well as expression. He owes to the possession 
of reason not only the power to think, but also of knowing that he 
thinks, and of guiding his thoughts to good ends. Anything that 
kindles thought into brighter glow, or that directs it to higher aims, 
and makes pure reflection a habit of mind, must be beneficial. 
It is the habit of thought that makes man a progressive being; and 
so he is ever sounding new depths of knowledge, and reaching 
out to loftier achievements. He who began in a cave for his home, 
and for possession of which he had to contend with the wild 
beast, and to pile rough stones together for an altar, has learnt to 
build Windsor Castle as a residence, Westminster Abbey in which to 
worship, and St. Stephen’s in which to make his laws. Being a 
soul, as well as possessing a body, he is constantly gaining new 
light, the main end of his life being growth, enlargement of being. 
Now prayer cannot be engaged in without thought, and that of a 
deep and serious kind, for it is not enough that a cry should be sent 
up, but it must have thought in it, or we know not what we ask. To 
commune with God is not only to feel, but we are bound to think 
over what we desire. When we hunger physically it is not for empty 
air, but for substantial food. Thus, then, though the essential thing 
is that the heart should be on fire with longing after God, yet to pray 
aright we need to do so with the understanding as well as with the 
spirit. Prayer is an instinct of man’s nature, but it is most real when 
it is the outcome of the mind as well as the heart. That it is an 
instinct, we have every proof from the records of the past, back to the 
remotest ages, down to the present time. There is no tribe of men, 
however poor in development or however advanced in civilization, 
but in some form they offer prayer to beings invisible to the senses, 
but more cunning or powerful than themselves. To help the bring- 
ing of these beings to their sight, they often form images, but it is 
what they represent, not what they are, that is worshipped. The first 
attempts of men to express their deeper feelings amidst the un- 
toward conditions and mysteries of life, took the shape of rude 
ceremonies, and sacrifices of fruit, flower, and animal. Fear of 
some vast power in whose grasp they felt themselves led to great 
outcries, loud plaints, and grotesque actions. Gratitude for bless- 
ings enjoyed, and fear of retribution for wrong-doing, drove them 
to the desperate resort of sacrificing their children—the fairest 
maidens and the handsomest youths of the tribe, for the gods would 
have none but the best. They had dreams, too, of wonder and 
delight, and in their ignorance they came to placate the spirits of 
their departed chiefs, great warriors, and wise sachems. The awful 
Power they could not comprehend had to be reached some way, 
and various methods were adopted to reach and influence it, mediators 
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and inferior divinities being invented for the purpose of correspond- 
ing with it. Tyler! furnishes an illustration of the working of the 
mind of the primitive man. ‘The first man, it is said, promised the 
Mandans to be their helper in time of need, and then departed into the 
west. It came to pass that the Mandans were attacked by foes. The 
Mandans would send a bird to their great ancestor to ask for help, 
but no bird can fly so far. Another said a look would reach him, 
but the hills walled him in. Then said a third, “Thought must be 
the safest way to reach the first man,” and he wrapped himself in his 
buffalo robe, and fell down and spoke,—“I think, I have thought, I 
come back.” Throwing off the fur, he was bathed in sweat. The 
Divine Helper he had called on had appeared.’ 

And thus is shown how natural is prayer to man, and whatever 
form it takes, and by whatever name the High and Holy One who 
inhabiteth eternity is called, when it is sincere and earnest it is 
answered. When the actual presence of God is felt, awe falls upon 
the most frivolous, quenching every low desire, and driving away all 
vain wishes; and base aims slink away from that Eye which cannot 
look with approval on evil. The thought is enlarged by the greatness 
of the Object presented to it in prayer. Prayer is the endeavour of 
man to put himself into conscious contact with the All-perfect 
Father, so that he may be renewed in his life, and strengthened 
in his moral will. The purpose of prayer is to make God’s will 
ours, so that, filled with his life we may be at one with Him in 
all things. They who are most devoted to duty, and to the 
search for truth, often feel a heavy weight pressing hard on them, 
and the question arises, ‘ What is the use of all this struggle, this strite 
in a life soshort? We growno wiser, we feel no fresher or stronger 
for all our efforts.’ Then prayer brings relief, the soul mounting into 
air more pure and space more ample, the end of life becomes 
more clear; the heart filled with love invigorates the will, and 
faith and hope brighten into certainty. Help is given to the higher 
faculties, and we are enabled to overcome temptation by rising 
above it. 

The purpose of prayer, again, is shown in the fact that men do 
not pray to be made wicked, hard of heart, false in speech, deceitful 
in action, or selfish in disposition. No one prays that he may be 
enabled to do what he knows to be wrong, unless his nature has 
‘become so distorted that he is no longer a man, whatever outward 
shape he may have. Prayer is the revealer of the final end of our 
existence, the rescuer from ignoble aims, the consecration of our 
entire nature. Thereis no possible doubt that the objects constantly 
before the mind have a great influence on character. Mean ideals 
lower the standard of living, if even they do not deprave the 


1 Early History of Mankind, vol, ii., p. 311, 
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judgment. What thought most often and most earnestly dwells on, 
it becomes like, as the colour of some insects is determined by the 
plants they feed on. Thus it is important that the mind should have 
before it pure ideas and noble principles. Or there will be a danger 
of it becoming tainted by evil. The prayerful man though he is not 
perfect, is in process of so becoming, for he looks to what is 
highest, dwells in thought on what is purest and most divine. 
Witiiam MITCHELL. 


< 


Lesson Notes. 
Jesus begins to Preach. 


I. Ivis scarcely probable that the public ministry of Jesus com- 
menced immediately after the spiritual struggle symbolised in the 
narrative of the Temptation. The event which seems to have finally 
decided him to undertake the ministry was the imprisonment of John 
the Baptist. (Matthew iv. 12; Marki. 14.) Terrible failures some- 
times become divine opportunities. When John’s voice was silenced, 
Jesus felt that he musf¢ take up the great work. And it was a very 
perilous task which he undertook. Herod Antipas, who afterwards 
put John to death, no doubt was apprehensive that the religious 
revival might lead to insurrection. It was not fear that had held 
Jesus back from beginning to preach; now, when there was most 
danger, he hesitated no longer. We find that when Jesus became 
popular with the people, Herod sought to take his life. (Luke xiii. 31.) 

II. After all his spiritual conflicts, we are interested to hear the 
message Jesus brings to the world. Mark tells us (i. 15) that his 
message was fourfold. (1) The fulfilment of the time. (2) The 
advent of the Kingdom of God. (3) The call to a change of heart. 
(4) The demand for faith. At first this ‘ gospel’ may not appear very 
different from that proclaimed by John; but his hearers soon /é// an 
essential difference. If this new preacher used the old words, he 
filled them with deeper meaning. The Baptist had demanded 
change of life; but the repentance he preached was not so much a 
deep spiritual renewal or ‘birth from above,’ as an external obedience 
to an outward law, a formal compliance with a set of commands. 
Men might ‘flee from the wrath to come,’ without earnestly seeking 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness; just as a child, for 
selfish reasons, may try to escape punishment, without any deep love 
for his parent or teacher. It has been suggested that this hard, cold 
externalism perhaps had _ its roots in John’s own character. ‘He was 
wanting in an intimate Consciousness of God. He had not recognised 
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God as the “Father’’ of men,—as eternal, holy, all-pitying Love.’1 
He taught that God was angry with men, and that it was their chief 
duty to fear and obey their Lawgiver and Judge. But, to Jesus, God 
was supremely the Father; and the essence of religion was intimate 
communion with ‘the Father in secret.’ We can, then, understand 
that when he preached repentance, he meant a deeper change of 
heart than John had demanded. Jesus did not impose any rites and 
ceremonies; he appealed directly to the heart; in one place, he is 
represented as announcing the end of his ministry thus:—‘I am 
come that they might have life; and that they might have it more 
abundantly.’* His method has been described as that of zzwardness. 
He did not storm the citadel of the soul with threats and warnings ; 
he wakened divine principles within the nature,—principles which 
gradually dominated all the impulses of character. When people get 
wearied of their constant failures in ‘trying to be good,’ sometimes a 
New Impulse of Love changes everything, and cleanses the soul from 
evil and selfish desires. When Jesus called men to believe, the faith 
he taught was a more spiritual principle than that so often enforced 
in the Old Testament. Very often, in the Old Testament, trust or 
faith in God means confidence in the promises of the future glories 
of Israel. But the disciples of Jesus were to believe in a present and 
personal salvation; they were to become convinced of the Good News 
that the Kingdom of Heaven was within them, that it was possible 
for men to realise heaven here on earth by spiritual communion with 
God. The glad, spontaneous acceptance of this gospel of love and 
purity, Jesus called fath. ‘This faith is not the acceptance of 
dogmas; it is loyalty to ideals. If a sinful man is so attracted by 
the beauty of the character of Jesus, that he feels a new longing to 
live a higher life; when he cries ‘that is what I want to be, that is 
what, by God’s help, I wz// be’; then we may say that he is saved by 
faith in Christ. When a man becomes overpowered by the vision of 
the unutterable holiness of God, so that all the currents of his being 
are drawn away from sense and sin toward truth and purity, then we 
may say that he is justified (made righteous) by his faith. These, 
then, were the two spiritual conditions of entrance into God’s King- 
dom, repentance and faith. 

UI. It is impossible for us to tell how far Jesus was conscious of 
the world-wide influences of the gospel he now began to preach. 
There is nothing to indicate that he regarded himself as the Messiah. 
Most probably his immediate expectations did not extend beyond the 
gathering of a number of pious Israelites into a religious society, 
based on personal fellowship with God, and relieved of the carnal 
ordinances of the Jewish Law. In this spiritual community would 
be found the leaven by which, in process of time, the whole nation 


1 Schenkel’s Sketch of the Character of Jesus, chap. iv. § 4. 2 John x. 10, 
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might become permeated with nobler ideals; this would be the 
mustard seed, which should grow into the great tree. The gathering 
of faithful men into a divine communion, and the purification of his 
nation into a Kingdom of Heaven,—these were the conceptions 
which animated the mind of Jesus when he commenced his ministry. 

IV. Dr. Martineau attaches much importance to the fact that the 
work of Jesus took the form of a travelling ministry. ‘He set him- 
self free to circulate among the village families, and converse on the 
roads with husbandmen and mariners, whose every question might 
supply a text, and every trouble give occasion for a blessing or a 
prayer. This conversion of a stationary into an itinerant mission 
shifts its very centre of gravity. The rush to the Jordan was a move- 
ment of panic, started by the cry, “Flee from the wrath to come.” 
The attraction to Jesus was the persuasion of a personality rendering 
all ‘very attentive to hear him.’’ John had been but “a voice crying 
in the wilderness’’: Jesus himself, by his very presence, taught them 
more than all he said.’! 

For a criticism of the cause of John’s imprisonment by Herod, 
see Bible for Foung People, V. pp. 155-156. In pp. 160-161 of the 
same volume, the question of the date of the commencement of the 
ministry is discusssed; and the authors come to this conclusion :— 
‘All we can say is that Jesus was certainly not aged, for his impetuous 
spirit,? the close connection he retained with his family,’ and the 
manner in which the Nazarenes thought of and acted towards him, 
speaking of him as one who had but recently left the paternal home,* 
all argue against such a supposition. On the other hand, his matured 
experience and manifold knowledge of human nature,° together with 
the position he assumes towards his people and his disciples,® forbid 
us to think of him as youthful. There is no prospect of our ever 
gaining further knowledge on this point.’ . 


Woman’s Homer Dutirs.—The man who considers that the home 
duties of a woman are inferior to the political work of a man must be 
either a bachelor or blind. The very highest qualities of the heart 
and intellect may be exercised by a mother, sister, or an elder 
daughter, in watching over the physical, mental, and moral growth of 
the children in her care. Heroic patience and vigilance that never 
tires, an adaption of means tothe end, a careful study of individual 
traits, a keen psychological insight, may find ample room for exercise 
within the four walls of even a humble home. 


1 Seat of Authority, pp. 606-607. 

2 Compare, for example, Matthew xi, 20 f., xxi, 12, xxii. 13 7% 

3 Matthew xii. 46, 5 Matthew xiii. 12, 19 7f., ete. 

* Matthew xiii. 54 ff, ® Matthew x. 24, 25, 37; xi, 16; xxiii, 8, 10, 
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Children’s Service. 
Hymn. 
LESSON. 
Fohn iv. 


HEN cometh he to a city of Samaria, which is called Sychar, 
near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. 

Now Jacob’s well was there. Jesus therefore, being wearied with 
his journey, sat thus on the well; and it was about the sixth hour. 

There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water: Jesus saith 
unto her, ‘ Give me to drink.’ 

For his disciples were gone away unto the city to buy meat. 

Then saith the woman of Samaria unto him, ‘ How is it that thou, 
being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria?’ 
For the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans. 

Jesus answered and said unto her, ‘If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that saith to thee, give me to drink, thou wouldest 
have asked of him, and he would have given thee, living water.’ 

The woman saith unto him, ‘Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep: from whence then hast thou that living water? 

‘Art thou greater than our father Jacob, which gave us the well, - 
and drank thereof himself, and his children, and his cattle?’ 

Jesus answered and said unto her, ‘Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again : 

‘But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall be in hima 
well of water springing up into everlasting life.’ 

The woman saith unto him, ‘Sir, I perceive that thou art a 
prophet. Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye say that 
in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship.’ 

Jesus saith unto her, ‘Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth; for the Father seeketh such to worship him. God isa 
spirit; and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.’ 


Hymn. 


PRAYER. 
4] The Responses are in italics. 


UR Heavenly Father, we rejoice that, through the teachings of 

thy well-beloved son, we have learnt to worship Thee in spirit 

and in truth. When we come to seek Thee, may we cast out all vain 
thoughts from our minds, and all evil desires from our hearts. We 
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know that only the pure in heart can see-God, and we ask Thee so 
to cleanse us, by the renewing of thy spirit, that our worship may be 
acceptable in thy sight. 

So shall we rejoice in thy presence. 

We bless Thee that Thou art always seeking thy children. Not 
only in consecrated temples can men draw near to worship Thee. 
Above all other shrines, Thou dost love to visit the pure and humble 
soul; and the only sacrifice acceptable unto Thee is a broken and 
contrite heart. 

Our Father, we beseech Thee to visit us by thy grace, as we speak 
our vows of penitence, and raise our prayers of gratitude. 

We likewise remember, that not only in our Christian land art 
Thou seeking true worshippers. Thy great family is scattered 
through all the world, and wherever pure and loving souls aspire to 
do thy will, there Thou art bringing men to Thyself, and making 
them meet for the better service of the heavenly home. 

O, hasten the time when all thy children shall be gathered into the 
perfect kingdom of peace and love. 

Help us, by lives of goodness, to speed the advent of that time 
when hatred and envy and war shall cease, when superstition and 
idolatry and cruelty shall be abolished, when all men shall live in 
brotherhood, and worship Thee in spirit, and the kingdoms of the 
world shall become the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ. 
Grant it for thy mercy’s sake. Amen. 


Lorp’s PRAYER. 


(- UR Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy 

kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the king- 
dom, the power and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Hymn. 
ADDRESS. 
Hymn, 
BENEDICTION. 


HE peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep our 
hearts and minds. The blessing of God, our heavenly Father, 
rest and abide with us, now and for ever. Amen. 


A Rerorm in the nursery will change the creed of Christendom : 
no hierarchy can stand against it; and the pinafore of the child will 
be more than a match for the frock of the bishop and the surplice of 
the priest.—Jartineau, 
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The New Christianity. 


HE one great mistake of the Protestants, so intent on creed-making, 

was their assumption that salvation lies in belief in dogmas, 

and that the religion of the Bible is a system of theological opinions. 
This dogmatic form of Christianity the world has largely outgrown. 


The ancient creeds are kept in the constitution of the churches, but 


little attention is paid to them. The most popular and powerful 
preachers of all sects either ignore or deny the dogmas once con- 
sidered so important. The religious books now most widely read 
are devoted to other themes. The modern mind takes no interest in 
the problems which were uppermost at Dort and Westminster. Men 
have moved into a new world, vastly more religious, where these 
things seem false or trivial. 

The ‘New Christianity,’ rising all about us, is the simple but 
mighty gospel of Jesus, enriched by Science and Democracy, en- 
forced by the Philanthropic Impulse, and operated through the 
Educational Method. It puts character-building above creed- 
making; deeds of love above dogmas of wrath; service above 


- sacrament; obedience to moral law above belief in theological state- 


ments. It makes the Golden Rule central; it uses the Sermon on 
the Mount rather than the Nicene Creed as the chart of life; it 
appeals to love instead of fear. It encourages growth and discovery 
rather than conformity of opinion; it pleads for brotherhood and 
co-operation ; it insists on freedom; it uses the Bible, not to make a 
creed, but to enrich a life. The New Christianity finds the service of 
God in helpfulness to man, the way of salvation in the path of 
righteousness, the sure salvation in perfected manhood, the only 
authority in love and reason, an adequate basis of religious organiza- 
tion in a common purpose to be good and do good. All truth, its 
Scripture ; all men, its field and fellowship; all loving souls, its 
saints and ministers; a kingdom of heaven on earth for all, its ideal 
and aspiration. 
The story of the growth of religious freedom is the history of the 
victory of what is divinest in man. It has been a gradual progress, 


carried forward in tears, blood, and heartaches, and won by great 


heroism and consecration. The first victory was freedom from 


2 Rome, that the soul might go directly to God for divine inspiration 


and fatherly love. The next position to be won was /oleration for 


those outside the established church. Then a complete or partial 


separation of church and state put a stop to the punishment of heresy 
asacrime. Here and there, equality before the law for all forms of 


religious faith has been achieved. This means the liberation of the 
_ gospel from king and priest, and the emancipation of the soul from 


all coercion in matters of religion. We see that the gospel does not 
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need government support. Religion is strongest when left to make 
its own way. Reverence is deepest, where reason is freest. 

But there is something better than even religious equality. Free- 
dom from outward restraints is good. Freedom to grow in religion 
as in everything else, the expectation of spiritual progress (the in- 
spiring plea of Channing), is still better. But the dest is the universal . 
fellowship that comes from the sincere and hearty appreciation of the 
good, the true, the beautiful in all religious efforts and aspirations. 
There is something better than toleration: it is religious sympathy. 
There is something better than freedom: it is co-operation in love 
with all for the common good. At last we shall have the gospel 
of Jesus, not only liberated from king and priest, but enriched by 
Science, Democracy, and Education. A free soul in a free church 
in a free state ! 

J. H. Crooxer. 


Notes and Illustrations. 


SprEcH AND SitencE.—Ian Maclaren, in one of his Scotch 
sketches, tells how one, Donald Menzies ‘unfolded the works of 
the Devil in such minute and vivid detail’ at a prayer meeting, ac- 
companying his relation with so many moans and groans, that one of 
his companions felt he had gone too far and remonstrated as follows, 
’ beginning, like a wise man, by praise :— 

‘It wass a mercy to hef you at the meeting this night, Donald 
Menzies, for I saw that Satan had come in great strength, and it iss 
not every man that can withstand him. But you will not be ignorant 
of his devices; oh no, you will be knowing them fery well. . . . But 
I would be thinking iss it good to let the Devil hear you groaning in 
the battle, and I would be wishing that you had kept all your groans 
and given them to me on the road.’ 

‘Iss it the groans you are not liking?’ retorted Donald, stung by 
this unexpected criticism. ‘And what iss wrong with groaning? 
But I hef the Scripture, and I will not be caring what you say, 
Lachlan Campbell.’ 

‘If you hef a warrant for groaning, it iss this man that will be glad 
to hear it, for 1 am not remembering that passage.’ 

‘Maybe you have not read ‘“ Maketh intercession with groanings,” 
but it is fery good Scripture, and it iss in my Bible.’ 

‘All Scripture iss good, Donald Menzies, but it iss not lawful to 
divide Scripture, and it will read in my Bible, “ groanings which can- 
not be uttered,” and I wass saying this would be the best way with 
your groans,’ 
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Bible Readings for June 143 
Tue UniversaL TempLe.—Some months ago, the worshippers on 
Madison Avenue, finding their building too small, determined to 
cover their whole ground with a majestic church. Week after week 
they met as usual in their chapel; from week to week the walls that 
enclosed it rose higher till the chapel was like the shrunken kernel of 
a nut within its shell. When all was ready the chapel was removed, 
and in its place stood the fair and spacious edifice accommodating 
not the original worshippers only, but the multitude of new comers 
whose feet had never led them to the chapel door. So reason and 
love have for generations been rearing their massive walls, vast in 
circuit and lofty in height around the old faiths, the dome of their 
temple dwarfing the ancient shrines to boxes, its-arches striding over 
the roofs and pinnacles as if they were blades of grass. The wor- 
shippers have only to lift their eyes to behold the greatness of the 
splendour. The universal church will be 


Lofty as the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man. 


O. B. Frothingham. 
ONE-S1pEDNESsS.— While there is much to be said, and very justly, 
on the evil of one-sidedness, it should never be forgotten that the 
very limitations which tend to produce it are not without their uses. 
Life is too short and human power too moderate to allow any one 
man to be superior in many directions or to view things from many 
stand-points. The intensity and enthusiasm which are centred on 
one subject accomplish much that is valuable to mankind. If they 
were spread over a large surface, they would necessarily lose much of 
their force and effectiveness. Many of the disappointments we feel 
_ in one another and many of the misjudgments we make might be 
avoided did we more fully realize this truth. 
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June 2, Pentecost. Lev. xxiii. 
- 10-22.. Two -Hebrew matters for 
- rejoicing were referred to at this time ; 
first, it was supposed that the law was 
— delivered to Moses from Mount Sinai 
fifty days after the Hebrew ‘ passover’ 
in Egypt (Pentecost, meaning fifty) ; 
and, second, it was a ‘ week of weeks,’ 
‘the morrow after the seventh sabbath’ 
after the passover, when the first fruits 
of the harvest were to be gathered in. 
In this passage we see how the service 
of thanksgiving was to be carried out, 
concluding with the command not to 
be forgetful of the poor, but to leave 
the gleanings for them. It is these 
touches of loving-kindness to others 
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that make us feel glad to turn to the 
ancient records of the Hebrew nation. 

Acts ii. 1-4, 38-47. It is right 
that we should read the story of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit at this first 
commencement of the Christian church, 
although we cannot accept it as his- 
torically true. On this day it was said 
that Moses received the law on Mount 
Sinai, when, according to Jewish tra- 
dition, it was heard in every language. 
How easily would a like tradition 
grow up around the origin of the 
Christian church, when its followers 
remembered the fervent zeal and hot 
enthusiasm of the apostles. White 
garments were used at baptism, white 
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being the recognised emblem of in- 
nocence (see Ecc. ix. 8) and from the 
practice of holding baptisms on this 
day, it probably came to be known as 
White Sunday, or Whitsunday, though 
other explanations of it are sometimes 
given. , 

Sune 9, Proverbs iv. 13-27. 
Plain words, which do not call for 
special explanation. 

Matt. vi. 17-24. Although fast- 
ing is no longer a custom with us, 
the practice of connecting ‘religion’ 
with long faces and sanctimonious 
dulness has not yet disappeared. Yet 


‘We need not, Lord, our gladness leave 
To worship Thee aright ; 

Our cheerfulness for praise receive— 
Thou mak’st our lives so bright.’ 


A quaint illustration may be found 
on page 142 in this number, if this 
passage is being taken with a senior 
class. Verse 24, mammon signifies 
riches and is here represented as an 
idol. 

June 16, lsaiah xl. 1-18. The 
writer of this second portion of this 
book is not the Isaiah of Jerusalem 
who had lived and written before the 
Captivity. The people of Israel have 
been long years in captivity and now 
there is a hope of their return to their 
native country, Most touching is the 
picture here presented to us of the 
poet’s vision of Israel’s future. The 
chapter has gained a place in the heart 
of many a sufferer, quite irrespective 
of the immediate cause of its being 
written. Note should be taken (if 
read in a senior class) of the fallacious 
heading of the chapter, which though 
it might be used as» illustrating or 
‘fitting in’ with the preaching of 
John the Baptist, cannot be accepted 
as prophecy, according to the usual 
meaning of the word, 

Luke xii. 18-31. In Matthew’s 
gospel a great deal of the teaching of 
Jesus is gathered together and given 
in the Sermon on the Mount. In Luke 
these passages are more broken up. 
In this portion we have it prefaced by 
a beautiful little parable of the useless- 
ness of hoarding riches, not given 
elsewhere, which forms an excellent 
setting for the words which follow, 
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Sune 23, Psalm xxvii. A prayer 
breathing intense trust and reliance 
on Jehovah. Supposed to be one of 
the oldest psalms, with a later addition, 
i.e., after the Temple had been built. 
ff read aloud by one who, having gone 
through it before, has caught the beau- 
tiful spirit underlying the Hebrew 
poem, the class will certainly enter 
into its pathos and faith. 

Rev. iii. This work of an imagin- 
ative writer suggestive of Dante and 
John Bunyan, is full of poetic beauty, 
so long as we treat the book as an 
allegory only. Here the angel of the 
various churches gives his message to 
them, messages that also have a lesson 
to us to-day. Sardis, the wealthy 
capital of Lydia, suffered from the 
deadening influence of riches, and was 
warned to ‘hold fast and repent, 
Verses 4, 5, Clothed in white raiment, 
sign of innocence (see reference to 
note on Acts ii, above). Blot out his 
name out of the book of life refers 
probably to the practice in many towns 
of keeping a register of the citizens, 
crossing the name out at death. 

To the church of Philadelphia, 
small in numbers but steadfast in the 
faith, the message of comfort comes 
‘I also will keep thee in the hour of 
temptation,’ and the promise that ‘ him 
that overcometh will I make a pillar in 
the temple of my God,’ 

June 30, Job xxxviii. 16-41. 
Continuation of passage given, April 
28. The Almighty has appeared and 
is questioning Job, showing him how 
foolish it is to imagine that he can 
understand the hidden purposes of the 
great Creator, when he cannot tell 
whence cometh the physical wonders 
of the universe. Verse 31; the mariners 
learnt to know the stars, and felt that. 
when the Pleiades were visible they 
might journey in safety. 

James i. This epistle or letter is 
very practical in its bearing and may 
fairly be called the Gospel of deeds, 
not words. Pure religion does not 
consist of profession of faith but of 
loving service to all who need help. 
Steadfastness of purpose, singleness of 
heart, these are the lessons insisted 
upon with such earnestness in this 
chapter, & 


